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Ghe South African Outlook 


Great works are performed, not by strength, but 


by perseverance. Samuel Johnson. 
* * * * 
The Bantu Education Act. 


In recent weeks the Bantu Education Act has been 
encountering heavy weather. A meeting of representa- 
tives of many churches, convened by the Christian Council 
of South Africa, on Ist September, revealed unabated 
repugnance to certain provisions of the Act and to the speed 
at which these are being implemented. Feeling is harden- 
ing that if schools are taken over by Government, hostels 
must go with them. Difficulties of dual control in the one 
institution are fully recognised by those most experienced 
in institution and hostei management. A few think that 
some difficulties might be avoided if certain conditions 
were accepted, but it is felt that the conditions on which 
churches must insist would not be acceptable to Govern- 
ment. Jn some quarters plans are shaping for the abandon- 
ment of institutions. 


* 

One at the major archese-ane Br esiiytecian Church of 
South Africa—has spoken and has declared that, although 
the Church is not ae to the principle of State educa- 
tion, the Government's plan for the control of Bantu edu- 
cation is contrary to the will of God and could not therefore 
be supported. The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, meeting in Durban, made known that it had reach- 
ed the following conclusions : 

(1) That education was the development of the whole 
man and never merely the training for a vocation. 

(2) While social and economic differences would al- 


Ways exist in an imperfect society, which might. limit 
opportunity, the possibilities for the development of man 
as the child of God were limitless. 

(3) Because education was always a means of grace as 
well as a means of fitting man for his present position in 
society, the Christian church could never agree that it be 
used chiefly to fit man for a preconceived place in society. 

(4) Because we believe the above to be in accordance 
with the will of God, we deeply regret that we are unable 
to support the Government in the theory underlying the 
Bantu Education Act and its application. 

(5) We solemnly state that full responsibility for the 
implementation of this policy and its consequences rests 
entirely on the Government and we, therefore, give 
authority to each presbytery, in consultation with the 
assembly’s African Missions Committee, to let, but not to 
sell, to the Government such school buildings as it deems 
advisable. 


* * 

Ww Bile these things sere taking place, the Secretary for 
Native Affairs was assuring the Ciskeian General Council 
that there were all the possibilities of a big advance in 
Native education, if the African people played their part, 
while the Under-Secretary announced to the same body 
that it was expected that most of the Native school boards 
and committees would be in operation by April next year 
and that measures were being introduced which, it was 
hoped, would enable all Native teachers to be proficient to 
teach Afrikaans by the end of next year. We wonder 
whether the official eyes do not sometimes wear rose- 
coloured spectacles—-except of course when dealing with 
the past failure of missionary education, On the many 
récent pronouncements in regard to that failure perhaps no 
better comment could be made than to refer to the leading 
article in this issue, where cold figures show that where 
missionary education has been of long standing almost 
universal education throughout the complete primary 


course has been achieved. 
% * 


x * 
New Fund for African Education. 
Two thousand pounds a year to provide bursaries for 
Africans is to be made available for three years by the 
Maurice Isaacson Educational Foundation, the Institute 
of Race Relations has announced. 
The Fund, which is to be called the Isaacson Foundation 
Bursary Fund and will be administered by the Institute, 
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may at the end of three years be made available for a further 
period, the announcement added. ‘The prime object of 
the bursaries is “‘ to enable deserving Africans—both men 
and women— to take post-matriculation courses providing 
the training necessary for useful services to the community. 
Under special circumstances assistance will also be coa- 
sidered for the matriculation course. Of the post-matri- 
culation courses, those specially favoured would be those 
dealing with science, commerce and agriculture. ‘The 
administrators of the Fund feel that the particular needs 
of the African community are for men and women with 
training in these fields and for teachers of these subjects. 
Bursaries will be restricted to residents of the Witwaters- 
rand, except in special circumstances. Post-matriculation 


bursaries will be /oan bursaries. 
The Maurice Isaacson Educational Foundation, which 


supplies the money for this bursary fund, was created last 
year when, after the death of Mr. M. I. Isaacson, it was 
found that he had willed about £50,000 to establish the 
Foundation, whose sole object (the will stated) was to help 
the needy—both European and Non-European. ‘The 
Foundation is at present building a school at Moroka, to 
be called the ‘‘ Isaacson Primary School.” The stand was 
given by the City Council, the Foundation gave £4,000 
towards the construction and the Government is contri- 
buting ona f for £ basis. Mr. Isaacson had, shortly after 
the death of his wife, provided the money for building the 
Mavis Isaacson Hall, Jabavu, which is used not only as a 
communal hall, but also as a play centre for more than 80 
toddlers. Mr. Isaacson came to Johannesburg from his 
birthplace in Lithuania in 1896. Like many others in 
those early days, he first earned his living as a hawker. He 
graduated as a successful business man the hard way and 
never forgot the difficulties of his own early struggles. 
The poor and the needy always commanded his compas- 
sion and his help. ‘Vhis interest in welfare work was 
shared by his wife, Mavis Myers, whom he met after the 
close of World War I. Mavis Myers was put in charge of 
200 Jewish orphans from Poland and the Ukraine in whom 
Mr. Isaacson was interested. Later, when ‘‘ Arcadia ”’ 
was acquired for the S.A. Jewish Orphanage, she became 
its Matron until she married Mr. Isaacson, who was for 
years chairman of the S.A. Jewish Orphanage. He was 
an active member of the S.A. Labour Party, having joined 
in 1910, but since the late twenties he had taken no interest 
in politics. In addition to the Trust, Mr. Isaacson left 
substantial bequests to the S.A. Red Cross Society, to the 
Mavis Isaacson Hall, to the Witwatersrand Jewish Aged 
Home and the Haifa Institute of Technology in Israel. 


* * * * 
Africa and Asia have highest illiteracy figures. 
Between 45 and 55 per cent of the world’s population ten 
years of age and over is illiterate. Unesco has issued a 
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handbook of statistics showing the following. Africa has 
the largest proportion of illiterates with 75% to 85%, 
followed by Asia (except che USSR) with 65% to 75%, 
South America with 40°% to 50%, North America with 10 
to 25°, Oceania with 10 to 15% and Europe (except 
USSR) with 5% to 10%. ‘hese data are given in “ Basic 
Facts and Figures,’ revised and enlarged edition of a 
handbook of statistics just out. he first edition was 
published in 1952. 

This publication, which indicates the number of pupils 
enrolled in primary and secondary schools compared with 
the total child population in each country, shows that in 
1952 the United States had the largest number of foreign 
students in higher education—30,462. In relation to the 
total number of students in higher education, it was 
Switzerland, with 4,065, that had the highest proportion of 
foreign students. 

The highest book production, judged by the number of: 
first edition titles, in 1952, was 13,150 in the United King- 
dom, 10,636 in Western Germany, 10,410 in France, 
9,643 in Japan and 9,399 in the United States. 

According to the handbook, the total of radio sets in use 
throughout the world in 1953 was over 230,000,000, or 95 
for each 1,000 inhabitants. Of these, the United States 
had about half, some 25,000,000 of which—or approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the world total—in automobiles. 

The United States also has the largest number of televi- 
sion receivers. In July 1953, there were 25,100,000 and 
the number was increasing at the rate of about 40 per cent 
a year. The United Kingdom had 2,900,000, with an 
increase at the rate of about 70 per cent a year. In 
September 1953, twenty countries were broadcasting 
televison programmes regularly. 

It is also revealed that, during 1952, Hong Kong was the 
third largest producer of long films, with 259. ‘This was 
exceeded only by the United States with 368, and Japan 
with 261. India produced 233 and Italy 148. 

But the United Kingdom had the largest cinema audi- 
ence per inhabitant in 1953, with an average of 26 visits to 
the cinema per year per person. The United Kingdom 
also had the largest daily newspaper circulation per 1,000 
inhabitants in 1952: United Kingdom 615, Sweden 490. 
Japan and the United States were equal in tenth place with 
353. Onthe other hand, newspaper print consumption per 
inhabitant in 1951 was greatest in the United States : 35.1 
kilos. Canada’s was 23.3 kilos and Sweden 18.7 kilos. 


The Swazi Progressive Association. 

We are indebted to Mr. J. J. Nquka, President of the 
above association, for sending us some very interesting 
papers connected with its Silver Jubilee, celebrated at the 
end of July this year. He says that it may interest our 
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readers to “know that in Swaziland there still exist har- 
monious race relations in spite of mounting racial tension 
in other parts of the world.” 

The Association was founded on the 2Ist January, 1929, 
by the late Mr. T. Ainsworth Dickson, ¢.M.G., D.$.0., and 
the Paramount Chief Sobhuza II, c.p.z. The catalogue 
of its achievements since then makes very interesting read- 
ing, showing how all races have been prepared to give and 
take for the good of the community at large. In his Pre- 
sidential Address at the Jubilee Celebrations, Mr. Nquka 
said, among other things—“ it is well to remember that the 
first meeting of the Swazi and the white man took place 
just over a hundred years ago, and it is very fitting to reflect 
now on the relationship between the two races with its ups 
and downs which has existed since then. It is good too, 
to review the indebtedness of the one to the other and to 
reflect on the progress and development that have taken 
place in the Territory as a result of their joint efforts. This 
contact has proved that the two races can live together to 
their mutual advantage and has laid a foundation on which 
an even greater and more lasting partnership can be built, 
one that can be used as an example throughout the world.” 

The Resolutions passed at the subsequent conference 
include a Message of Loyalty to H.M. the Queen, her 
Government, and the Swaziland Administration; an 
appreciation of the various development schemes in opera- 
tion in Swaziland ; a note on the harmonious race relations, 
with a plea for special attention to the youth by the inclu- 
sion of Race Relations in school curricula and the teaching 
of Bantu languages in European schools ; and finally, of 
special interest to us, a resolution on the work of the 
missionaries. ‘‘’The Association notes with deep satis- 
faction and gratitude the meritorious services of the mission- 
aries from the time of the arrival of the Rev. James Allison 
(Mneli) at Mahamba in 1544 to this day. As a result, the 
Swazi nation has progressed by leaps and bounds, so much 
so that half of it has accepted Christianity, embraced 
western civilisation, and received education.” A day of 
ptayer is to be set aside, when, at the headquarters of each 
Christian mission, representatives of the Association will 
be present to convey the deep gratitude of the Swazi nation 
for all the sacrifice made by the missionaries for the uplift- 
ment and progress of the Swazis. 

May we wish for the Progressive Association and for 
Swaziland, continued progress towards the Golden Jubilee 
of the Association, with the same traditional policy of co- 
operation, tolerance, and racial concord in the successful 


government of the Territory. 
* * * *% 
Even-handed Justice ? 
It is good that the operation of law should be strict : it 1s 
no less good that it should be equitable. 


A few weeks ago two cases were tried in Natal on the 
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same day. In the one an ex-constable of police was found 
guilty on seventeen counts of theft. His ill-gotten goods 
were variegated in character--food, clothes, a rifle, handcuffs, 
ammunition, a motor-car, petrol, number-plates, and eigh- 
teen pounds in cash. ‘The sentence rewarding his enterprise 
was six months compulsory labour, swspended for two years. 

In the other an Indian fisherman was found guilty of 
being in possession of illegal bait, to wit caseworms. His 
punishment was the maximum for the offence— three 
months’ compulsory labour with no suspension. 

* * * * 
A well deserved Honour. 

The Christian missionary does not work for any human 
recognition ; the love of Christ constrains him and he finds 
his reward in greater opportunities for sharing this love 
with others. Should some human honour come to him 
he is apt to be embarrassed, but his colleagues and his flock 
are delighted and encouraged. ‘To the Rev. E. Hallendorf, 
of the Swedish Mission at Appelsbosch in Zululand, the 
Outlook desires to tender its congratulations on the award 
to him by King Gustav Adolf of a most highly prized 
Swedish order, that of Vasa First Class (Ecclesiastical), in 
recognition of devoted and distinguished service in the 
field of religion. Behind this award lie thirty years in 
missionary service, most of them in Zululand, but for 
fourteen of them in charge of the Swedish church in 
Johannesburg. Mr. Hailendorf has now this richly 
merited honour from his own sovereign to put alongside 
the Danish Medal of Freedom which the late King of Den- 
mark awarded him in recognition of all that he had done 
during the recent years of war on behalf of Danish people 
visiting or living in South Africa. 

* * * * 
The Hon. R. S. Garfield Todd, 

The new Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia has had 
an interesting career. He was born at Invercargill, New 
Zealand, 1908. Joined Invercargill Church of Christ 
(Disciples) in 1916. Reccived his training for the ministry 
at Glen Leith College, Dunedin, a Disciples Institution, 
and the the University of Otago. Came as a missionary 
with his wife and daughter to Dadaya, near Salisbury, S.R., 
in 1934. Since then the work there has grown phenome- 
nally : 3,000 members, 33 primary schools (at Dadaya and 
outstations), 560 boys and girls at boarding-schools at 
Dadaya itself, which go from primary through secondary 
to teacher-training school. There are now twelve New 
Zealanders and one Australian on the staff, and 150 
Africans, many of whom are highly trained teachers, In 
1946 Mr. Todd became M.P. for Shabani district, but 
continued as Superintendent of Dadaya Mission till last year, 
when he succeeded Sir Godfrey Huggins as Prime Minister. 
He had been head of the Mission for twenty years and 
is still an active member of the Missionary Council. 
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The Late Douglas Buchanan, Q.C. 

On Ist August, at the age of 73, Douglas M. Buchanan, 
Q.C. passed away at his home in Kenilworth, Cape. He 
was educated at the Diocesan College, Rondebosch, and 
‘Trinity College, Cambridge. He was called to the bar in 
1903. 


improvement of race relations. 


Mr. Buchanan was a leader in efforts for the 
In 1947 and 1948 he was 
the Natives’ Representative for the Transkei in the House 
of Assembly. ‘The Cape Times fittingly summed up his 
career and personality : 

In the death of Douglas Buchanan there passes a man 
become rare in these days of darkening race relations. He 
was a direct political descendant of the old Cape liberals. 
He belonged in his ideas to an age when respect fer the 
dignity of all men was considered the mark of a Christian 
nation and when all that was asked of a man to qualify for 
the vote was that he be culturally civilized. His attitude 
to life is well expressed in a quotation from a letter he 
himself wrote to the Cape Times on the death of General 
Smuts: “ Honesty, fair play, justice and the ordinary 
Christian virtues must be the basis of all our relations with 
the Non-Europeans.” It was no doubt his sense of fair 
play that aroused his interest in the Non-Eurcpeans in his 
early law days. ‘Through the decades that followed he 
never wavered in his activities on their behalf in spite of 
bitter disappointments in seeing the steady whittling away 
of their rights and privileges. ‘There was nothing flam- 
boyant about his services for the Non-Europeans. He did 
much as a committee man and a barrister, but he worked 
quietly and courteously, seeing the other man’s point of 
view and hoping to win him by appeals to reason. If he 
had a fault it was that he was too gentle in pressing his 
opinions in the political roughness of recent years. Such 
was his sense of responsibility that in his seventies he came 
forward to give evidence before the Commission of Inquiry 
into the Coloured Vote Act. And that evidence, given by 
a man of vast experience in race relations, a man with no 
political axe to grind and the wisdom of years upon him, is 
a telling presentation of the dangers of apartheid. He 
said to the Commissioners : “ Ihave eleyen grandchildren in 
this country and the last thing I want to see is racial friction ; 
I want them to grow up happy and at peace with everyone 
else.” ‘This was one of his last public utterances and his 
evidence at the inquiry is a testament South Africa might 
well ponder. 

* * * * 
The Late John Forrester-Paton, C.B.E. 

It is with deep regret we have learned that Mr. John 
Forrester-Paton, Presideni of the World’s Alliance of 
YMCAs, died on August 25th while attending the 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches in Evanston, 
Illinois, U.S.A. Born of deeply religious parents in Scot- 
land in 1883, John Forrester-Paton’s interest in worldwide 
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Church and missionary work had grown with the years. 


Educated at dinburgh and the Leys School, Cambridge, — 


and on the Continent, he had long been associated with the 
firm of Paton and Raldwins Ltd. 
shared with her husband the running of a YMCA ‘l’ransit 
Centre in Malta during the frst world war, Mrs. Paton has 
always taken an active share in her husband's interests. 
As early as 1926 Mr. Forrestex-Paton was a member of the 
World’s Committee of the YMCA and in 1932 he became 
Chairman of the Scottish National Council of the YMCA. 


4 


From the days she | 


During recent years, since his appointment in 1947 as — 


President of the World's Alliance, he visited YMCAs in 
Africa, Australia, and North America as well as im many 
European countries and the Middle East. Everywhere he 
won the friendship of those in whose work, local and 
John Forveste:- 
His humility 
and his steep love of humanity won for him a host of friends. 
His stewardship of time, talents and money, and above all 
his strong Christian faith, had made him a man whom 
others were willing to follow.. He will be greatly missed 
by those in many lands who loved him as a sincere Christian 
The Editor of this journal 


treasured his friendship over many years. 
* * * * 


national, he took so persona! an interest. 
Paton was a man who loved his fellowmen. 


and as a personal friend. 


National Bantu Sunday School Convention. 

“The 15th National Bantu Sunday School Convention 
of the South African National Sunday School Association, 
which is open to Sunday School workers of all denomina- 
tions and all others interested, will be held by kind invita- 
tion of the African Sunday School Council of the Durban 
and District Sunday School Union, at Durban, from the 
16th to the 19th December, 1954. For all particulars 
apply to : General Secretary, S.A. National Sunday School 
Association, P.O. Box 17, Port Elizabeth. 


LEADERS 


Of the best leaders 
The people only know that they exist ; 
The next best they love and praise : 
The next best they fear ; 
And the next they revile. 
When they do not commend the people’s faith, 
Some will lose faith in them, 
And resort to recriminations ! 
But of the best when their task is accomplished. 
Their work done, 
The people all remark, “‘ We have done it ourselves.” 


—Lao Tsk. 


* * * * 
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Has Missionary Education Failed ? 
SOME FACTS REGARDING THE CISKEI 


An Address by J. W. Macquarrie, B.A., B.ED.., Inspector of Schools, to the Ciskeian Missionary Council. 


ITHIN a few months a chapter in South Africa’s 
history will close. The direct control of African 
schools throughout the Union will pass from the Churches 
to the State and the management and supervision will be 
transferred from the missionaries to the African people 
themselves. The system of education which the mission- 
aries inaugurated a century and a half ago, and which they 
have directed ever since, is now to pass from their hands. 


At the end of this epoch of missionary control, at King 
William’s ‘Town, near which this educational system began, 
and in this Assembly, representative of the churches which 
inaugurated and developed Bantu education, it seems fit- 
ting, and indeed orthodox commercial practice, to take 
stock of the business being transferred and to pay homage 
to the truly colossal achievements of this missionary enter- 
prise. 


The Union has just under 5000 Bantu schools with just 
under 800,000 pupils, and approximately 18,000 Bantu 
teachers and 500 European teachers. Practically all these 
schools have been built and run by the Churches, and 
practically all the Bantu teachers have been trained in 
Church Institutions. One must not overlook the great 
and increasing financial support by the State which for 
three decades has been mainly responsible for the running 
expenses of the system. Nor must one forget the increas- 
ing co-operation of the Bantu people themselves in provid- 
ing buildings and amenities. But recognition of the con- 
tributions of the State and the community can in no way 
detract from the immense achievement of the Christian 
churches. 


There is, however, a darker side to the picture. As is 
made clear by such authorities as the Eiselen Commission, 
after a hundred and fifty years of missionary effort, re- 
inforced by progressively larger contributions from the 
State, to-day only one-third, 34%, of Bantu children 
attend school and, in some authoritative quarters it is 
fcared that the increase in school enrolment is barely keep- 
irg pace with the increase in the birth-rate. If, after a 
cer.tury and a half, only one-third of Bantu children of 
school age are at school the prospects of education for the 
remainder in a rapidly expanding population are sombre 
in the extreme. 


It must be remembered, however, that it is only in a few 
areas, such as this, that missionaries have been at work for 
more than a century. In many parts of the country, the 
founding of mission stations and of schools adjacent to the 


pupils’ homes is of comparatively recent occurrence and, 
indeed, many areas even in regions such as this, are as yet 
imperfectly furnished with schools. 


The districts in which I serve, particularly Victoria East 
and Middledrift, are vineyards in which the missionaries 
have laboured for over a century. ‘These districts should 
afford fairly conclusive evidence as to the achievements, 
over the full period, of missionary education amongst the 
Bantu. 

For the Union Bantu population as a whole, the Eiselen 
Report calculates that 27% are of school-going age, 1.e. 
between the ages of 6 and 16. But only 9.4% of the 
population is attending school. Victoria East has a total 
Bantu population of 16,935, and, of these, 4349 children 
attend school, i.e. 25.7% of the population. From these 
figures which are taken direct from school registers and 
census returns, it would appear that practically all the 
children of school age in this area are enrolled at school. 


The Middledrift area which falls under my supervision 
is the part of the Division of King William’s Town to the 
west of the Keiskama River, and the figures for this area 
are so much better as, indeed, to be somewhat puzzling. 
Out of a total population of 10,941 Africans, 3590 are at 
school, viz 33°4 approximately. Each of these districts 
had, at the time of calculation, at least one hundred child- 
ren on waiting lists for entrance to the schools, and it is 
probable that several mote, perhaps hundreds, in the area 
are of school age but have never attended school. It must 
also be remembered that many adults are absent at work 
in the towns and that, as a consequence, the proportion of 
the child population is increased. A small but significant 
group, too, of the pupils are over 16 and some may well be 
under 6. Six is the minimum age of entry but many 
African children cannot and others do not produce baptis- 
mal or biith certificates and some teachers would be as 
chary of ascertaining approximate age by looking a new 
pupil, as a gift horse, in the mouth. 

Nevertheless, it is quite clear that in these two areas, so 
closely influenced by missionaries and missionary Institu- 
tions, universal education has been approximately achieved. 

Enrolment in a school register is not in itself, of course, 
of very great significance. The length of time a child 
spends at school and the class he reaches before leaving are 
of much greater importance. ‘The comparative length of 
school life for the Union and for Victoria East and Middle- 
drift can be assessed with fair accuracy from the following 


tables :— 
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Percentage Distribution of Pupils in Primary Schools. 


Theoretical Cape Union Victoria Middledrift 

Distribution Europeans (Bantu) East (Bantu) (Bantu) 
Sub A 1255 1825 33.6 Zl Z1iS 
Sub B 125 12.9 live 1533 14.4 
Std I 12.5 £335 16.2 14.7 14.0 
Std II 12en 12.5 10.7 1 WAR 11.4 
Sees bl el 2sa 12.5 8.6 7, 12.8 
Std IV IPAS | ees 6.2 10:7 1h 
Std V 1235 11.6 4.2 | 8.6 
Std: Viv 7125 Ie ie 3e3 RT 6.2 
100 100 100 100 100 


‘There are eight classes from Sub A to Std VI so, theore- 
tically, on the assumption that approximately the same 
number of pupils enrol each year and this is, statistically, 
quite warrantable, there should be 12.5% of the pupils in 
each class. However, for several reasons such as varying 
intelligence, accident, illness, etc., the normal distribution 
tends to be heavier in the beginners’ classes and to taper off 
slightly in the upper classes. Education is compulsory 
and practically universal among Europeans; thus the 
figures for European pupils in the Cape Province can be 
taken as norms. 

In the Union as a whole one-third of the Primary pupils 
at school are congregated in Sub A and one-half in Sub A 
and Sub B together, i.e. twice as high a proportion as 
should be found in these classes. In Victoria East, and 
Middledrift, only one-fifth of the pupils are in Sub A and 
only about 36% in both classes combined. In other words 
retardation, though significant, is less than half the figure 
for the Union as a whole. 

In gereral, the Union figures indicate that practically all 
pupils reach Std I, that about five pupils out of six reach 
Std II, and that thereafter they fall off sharply so that only 
one child in four reaches Std VI. In Victoria East, almost 
all pupils reach Std III; five out of six reach Std IV and 
one out of every two reaches Std VI. In Middledrift the 
holding-power of the schools is slightly higher. To sum 
up. The schools in Victoria East and Middledrift, cater- 
ing for proportionately three times as many pupils as the 
union on the average, pass each child through two higher 
Standards than does the Union as a whole. The signifi- 
cance of this improvement over the Union average should 
not be overlooked. A further improvement equal to this 
present difference would carry almost every child in these 
districts through the complete Primary Course from Sub. 
A to Std VI. 

It would appear that the holding power of the schools is 
largely dependent on their location and the range of classes 
offered. ‘The two districts under consideration are small 
in area but densely populated and they are well supplied 
with schools, Victoria East haying twenty-five Primary 
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Schools and Middledrift twenty-three. 
have a school within one and a half miles of their homes 


and usually much closer. The range of Standards provid- — 


ed in the various schools is shown in the following tables : 


Range of Standards Provided. 


Victoria East Middledrift 
Total No. of Primary Schools 25 Za 
Schools with Sub A-B Me. 25 23 
Schools with Sub A-Std I .. 23 23 
Schools with Sub A-Std III 22 D3 
Schools with Sub A-Std IV 18 22, 
Schools with Sub A-Std V 2 14 
Schools with Sub A-Std VI 11 9 


No comparable figures are available for the Union as a 
whole nor for the Cape but it should be noted that, in the 
Cape which in general is in advance of the Union educa- 
tionally, only onc school in five offers the Std VI class. In 
Victoria East and Middledrift, twenty schools out of 48, 
i.e. more than two out of five provide Std VI. 

The correspondence between the table giving the Range 
of Classes and that which shows Distribution of Pupils is 
too close to be merely a coincidence. The conclusion 
emerges that the pupils who leave school after Stds III and 
IV do so, not from apathy, but because they cannot, within 
reasonable distance of their homes, enrol in a Std V or Std 
VI class. About half the schools lack Std V and VI 
classes and about half the children cease to attend at this 
stage. ‘The situation is, however, rapidly improving. At 
present twenty schools in these two areas provide Stds V 
and VI. Four years ago there were only thirteen, and 
about twenty to twenty-five years ago, only two. 

Victoria East has exactly one hundred Bantu Primary 
school teachers for 4197 pupils, giving a teacher-load of 
about forty-two pupils. Middledrift with 82 teachers for 
3437 pupils has an almost identical teacher-load. Seven- 
teen additional teachers are desirable but, with the intro- 
duction of shorter hours in the Sub-Standards and a double 
session system, there is every reason for believing that the 
present Staff will be able to carry most of the present 
enrolment without any diminution of efficiency. 

All the Primary Schools, except two in each area, are 
fenced. In most, some attempts have been made to 
improve the grounds, and trees, flowers, vegetables, and 
grass are being grown at nearly all the schools with satis- 
factory but widely varying success. 

We have two catch-phrases in the circuit : “‘ Every site 
like a trading station,” and “ Every school like Fort Hare.” 
By the first, we suggest the desirability of fencing and of 
planting plenty of trees. By the second we stimulate the 
community to erect as handsome buildings as possible and 
to colour-wash them in the warm and elegant cream which 
they associate with Fort Hare. 


Almost all pupils, 
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For the most part, the buildings fall lamentably short of 
Fort Hare standards but, in general, they are bright and 
airy, and suitable for their purpose. Church buildings 
are speedily being abandoned as the use for both purposes 
1s convenient neither to church nor school, and practically 
every teacher has a separate classroom. For this and other 
marks of progress my venerated predecessor, Mr. W. A. H 
Chesters, deserves much credit. Before his advent, one 
might have found as many as four teachers accommodated 
in the four corners of an unsightly and unsuitable rectan- 
gular building with a rusty iron roof. By inducing the 
African people, in this and other areas, to erect simple, 
aesthetic, inexpensive rondavels of African type, and one 
for each teacher, he made what is perhaps the greatest 
single contribution to African education. 

I might have included something of higher education, 
of the teacher training, Secondary education, and industrial 
training which is conducted at Lovedale and Healdtown, 
of the growth of rural secondary schools at Middledrift, 
Alice and Fort Beaufort. Let me note only two facts 
concerning these. About one-third of all the candidates 
in the Cape for the Senior Certificate Examination are 
presented by Lovedale and Healdtown and they obtain 
roughly half of the passes. Again, until Government aid 
was forthcoming, the Fort Beaufort Bantu community 
taxe itself to the sum of £70 per month to pay the teachers 
ia the Secondary School and raised, chiefly from its own 
members, £1100 to provide its 50% of the cost of a block 
of buildings. 

I might also have mentioned some of the great work 
being done at the Fort Hare University College, but Fort 
Hare, Lovedale and Healdtown are national rather than 
regional Institutions though they again represent a crown- 
ing achievement of the Ciskeian missionaries. 

I have limited myself as far as possible to what might be 
called mass education. And now, in closing, a few brief 
words on the mos: important aspect—-the fruits of the 
system. Has the work been effective ? In the matter of 
instruction, I think the answer is unhesitatingly yes. At 
the end of Sub B, for example, some 70° or more of the 
pupils in the area can add and subtract, in their heads, up 
to 20, and can read with fluency and comprehension from 
two Xhosa readers and one English primer. In Std VI, 
about 75% pass an exhaustive examination which, inter 
clia, involves the power to speak with clarity and precision, 
to interpret graphs, to describe the duties of a Native 
Commissioner, and to suggest various kinds of First Aid 
treatment. In fact, they obtain what is recognised the 
world over as a good, if somewhat austere, Primary educa- 
tion. 

In the larger matter of education as adaptation to life, 
the answer is less simple. Educationally, the district is 
one of the most highly developed Bantu areas in the Union: 
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economically, it is one of the most impoverished. Must 
we, therefore, condemn as useless the education that is 
given ? 

I think not. The agrarian problem has not, and possibly 
cannot, be solved in terms of Primary education. Some- 
what in the tradition of the land from which so many local 
missionaries have come, we produce in this area, not so 
much crops and animals, but education for export— 
teachers, nurses, clerks, interpreters, and that growing 
host of urban workers (storemen, lorry drivers, factory 
hands etc.) who for the last decade or so have been trans- 
forming South Africa from a rural to an industrial country. 
For good or ill, but I think for good, the education which 
the pupils are receiving in our schools is fitting them for 
the task of urbanizing and civilizing this land. 

The churchmen present here to-day represent those 
missionary bodies which brought education to this area in 
the early nineteenth century and which, ever since, have 
struggled to enlarge and improve education. A chapter is 
closing and another is to commence. — If you had to re- 
write that closing chapter, you would no doubt wish to 
make many changes, but you have laboured well. May 
I, as a Civil Servant, pay humble tribute to your work ? 
The churches deserve the gratitude of the country and, 
especially, of the African people. 


Molepolole: A Pictorial. Record, by Dr. A. M. 
Merriweather (obtainable from the compiler at the 
Scottish Livingstone Hospital, Molepolole, via 
Gaberones, Bechuanaland Protectorate : 2/6). 

We have been glad to receive a copy of this beautifully 
produced booklet with over fifty photographs, most of 
them by the expert photographer, Merl la Voy. 

Nearly twenty-five years ago the United Free Church 
of Scotland entered into partnership with the London 
Missionary Society, with the aim of establishing a hospital 
as a mission auxiliary at the old established mission station 
of Molepolole. In the same district Dr. anc Mrs, Living- 
stone lived for five years, before the great missionary- 
explorer set out on his travels into the interior. 

To-day, thanks to a large number of devoted people, 
past and present, and backed by the local Chief and the 
Bechuanalend Administration, there is at Molepolole all 
that is needed for a flourishing Christian congregatior and 
its attendant medical mission, including hospital etc. 

The Pictorial Record vividly tells by word and picture 
something of the story of the beginnings and development 
of the work. 

* * * * 

So often in life what we rule out as impracticable 
today becomes inevitable tomorrow, and it is among 
the chief aims of high policy not to be caught napping 
by the inevitable. 
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A Fortnight Behind the Iron Curtain 


By Dr. Ernest A. Payne, 


(General Secretary : 


AST week, Dr. F. Townley Lord, D. Walter, O. Lewis 
and I returned from a fortnight’s visit to the Soviet 
Union. We went at the invitation of the All-Soviet 
Council of Evangelical Christian Baptists. In writing to 
us, the President and Secretary said they were deeply 
convinced that our coming would bring to them and to us 
“the greatest blessing, and serve to the closer union of the 
Russian Baptist Union with the Baptist World Alliance as 
well as to the strengthening of the bonds of friendship be- 
tween our people and the English nation.’ ‘Those hopes 


will, we believe, be richly fulfilled. 


HALF A MILLION MEMBERS 


We arrived in Moscow on June 17th and were warmly 
welcomed by the members of the Council, which assumed 
its present form in 1944, when the Baptists and the Evan- 
gelical Christians united. The Council has since been 
joined by a number of Pentecostal churches and has under 
its care over 5,000 churches, scattered throughout the 
Soviet Union. There are at present 512,000 baptised 
believers in these churches, and they are experiencing a 
time of rich blessing and opportunity. 


The church in Moscow is already well-known in differ- 
ent parts of the world, for it has been visited by Dr. Martin 
Nieméller, the Methodist Bishop Arvidson of Norway, 
Canon Mervyn Stockwood and others, all of whom 
have told of the deep impression made on them by the 


crowded congregation. All that they said we can confirm. 


We were at five services in the church and each time the 
building, which has seats for perhaps 750 persons, was 
packed with more than double that number, people stand- 
ing close together in the aisles, up the stairways to the 
gallery, at the back and around the side-doors. ‘Those 
present were of all ages with a far larger proportion of men 
and young people than we had expected to see. The faces 
of the older persons tell their own tale of suffering, but there 
is 2 new generation there, whose eagerness and enthusiasm 
are unmistakable. It was a moving experience to share 
with these brethren in a Communion Service, and to be 
present on another occasion at a Baptismal Service at which 
thirty candidates, most of them young, confessed their 
faith in Christ. Last year some 400 persons applied to the 
Moscow church for baptism and membership. Of these 
only 113 were at once accepted, for all candidates have to 
undergo a lengthy period of testing and probation. The 
baptismal service we were at was the second to be held this 
year. 


Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland). 


CROWDED CHURCHES 

Some have suggested that the Moscow church is unique, 
or even, perhaps, a Soviet ‘“‘show piece.” We were 
fortunate in being given the opportunity of journeying out- 
side the capital, and were, to the best of our knowledge, 
the first visitors to see something of church life in other 
parts. We visited Voronesh, Stalingrad, Rostov, Tagan- 
rog (on the Sea of Azov), Kharkov and Leningrad, and had 
we been able to stay longer, would have been taken on into 
the Caucasus and the Crimea. Everywhere we went we 
found crowded churches and were assured that this is true 
throughout the Soviet Union. During our stay, and. 
particularly while we were in the Ukraine, the weather was 
very hot, with temperatures in the nincties, but the congre- 
gations remained closely packed together for two hours or 
more, and the services would often have been longer had 
our own powers of endurance been greater. 

In the city of Kharkov it is necessary to have three ser- 
vices every Sunday, as well as several during the week. 
We there visited two country congregations, each with a 
membership of over 200, and were told that in and around 
Kiev there are no fewer than 160 churches. Some of the 
largest congregations, we were informed, are in Central 
Asia and in Siberia. ‘There are indeed, according to the 
secretary of the Council, few places in the Soviet Union 
where Baptists are not to be found. 

FREEDOM OF WORSHIP 

‘There seems no doubt that there is to-day in Russia full 
freedom of worship and that all religious communities 
enjoy equal opportunities. The Anti-God movement has 
spent itself and most, if not all, of the Anti-God museums 
are now closed. One sees a number of Orthodox churches 
which appear to be derelict, but we visited others where 
services are held and were assured that these are well at- 
tended. The relations between the Orthodox Church 
and the Baptists are far better than they were before the 
Revolution. ‘The organised religious instruction of the 
young outside the home, is forbidden, so that youth work 
of the kind known in the West is impossible, but our 
brethren seem to have found their own way of overcoming 
the difficulties which this presents and, as has been said, we 
saw plenty of evidence of young life at the services. The 
Russians have always been a musical as well as a religious 
people, and the singing of choirs plays a large part in their 
services. Baptists admit to their choirs only those who 
are church members. 

The churches still use for the most part the collection of 
hymns made by the late J. S. Prokhanoff, one of the best 
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known leaders of the Evangelical Christians. It contains 
many translations from English and German sources, and 
we were able to recognise a number by their tunes, though 
Russian singing is slower than our own and the rhythm 
somewhat different. Hymnbooks are now scarce and 
when there is congregational singing, the verses have to be 
ziven out line by line. Bibles also are scarce. It is un- 
likely, I think, that this shortage can be met from outside 
the Soviet Union. The leaders of the Baptist Council 
assured us, however, that they hope soon to secure per- 
mission to print both Bibles and hymnbooks, and this was 
confirmed by the official in charge of the non-Orthodox 
Churches, whom we visited in Moscow. 


Everywhere we went we heard fervent expressions of a 
desire for peace. We talked often with our brethren about 
this and assured them that the Christians of the West, and 
indeed of all Jands, pray earnestly for peace and unity 
among the nations. Agieemeni as to the ways in which 
peace may be secured or defended (to use a word we often 
heard) is not so casy. ‘Chere can, however, be no doubt 
that our brethren in Russia wish for closer contacts with 
Christians from other lands. We have been cut off from 
one another for a long time and there is much mutual 
ignorance to be overcome. Our visit has, we trust, done 
something to restore personal contacts. We hope that a 
group of Russian delegates will come to the Jubilee Con- 
gress of the Baptist World Alliance in London next year. 
It must not be assumed, however, that all the obstacles to 
this will be easily surmounted. 


General conditions in the Soviet Union are undoubted- 
ly improving. In Moscow, Voronesh, Stalingrad and 
Leningrad we saw impressive evidence of the new cities 
and suburbs that are being built. But the damage suffer- 
ed by Russia in the war cannot be put right quickly and 
there was much leeway to be made up. Life in the Soviet 
Union to-day must be compared not with life in the West, 
but with life in Russia in the nineteen-twenties and the 
nineteen-thirties, with life in Russia under Czardom. ‘The 
industrial and social progress made is then seen to be very 
great. 

I would close with three remarks made to me by one of 
the leaders of the All-Soviet Council of Evangelical Chris- 
tian Baptists. Our Government, he said, has given the 
people better material conditions ; now we Baptists must 
help to bring them the Holy Spirit. The second remark 
was made as we looked down on the great Leningrad 
stadium, the largest in the Soviet Union, seating 100,000 
people. Were Billy Graham to come here, he said, I be- 
lieve this place would be full to hear him. The third re- 
mark formed part of the welcome to us on our first evening 
in Moscow. As you visit our churches, said our brother, 
you will see Apostolic Christianity. We have come back 
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assured that the Living Christ has been and is at work in 
the Soviet Union. 


—The South African Baptist. 


Oral Tradition, by Eduard Nielsen (S.C.M. Press, 7/-). 

During recent years Old Testament scholars have been 
moving away from some of the results and methods of Old 
Testament criticism which a generation ago were accepted 
as proved beyond reasonable doubt. It has even been 
asserted that all books on the Old Testament published 
before the last war are now out-of-date. The conclusions 
of the Graf-Wellhausen school and their followers have 
been assailed from many sides, but the results arrived at by 
different scholars are so diverse that, as Prof. H. H. Row- 
ley, one of the leading British Old Testament scholars of 
today, has remarked, there are no certain results to put in 
the place of the older views, and he with many other 
scholars continues to accept the older positions with some 
reserve. 


In particular there has arisen a group of Swedish scholars 
who lay greater stress on the part of oral tradition in the 
formation of the Old Testament as against the tendency to 
split up the Old Testament writing into many written 
documents. ‘Their methods and work are known as tradi- 
tion-historical, in contrast to the former literary-critical 
methods. It is maintained that “ The written Old Testa- 
ment is a creation of the post-exilic Jewish community ; of 
what existed earlier only a small part was in fixed written 
form.” 


Unfortunately it is not easy to find in English any full 
description or discussion of these developments. The 
S.C.M. Press has however now published as No. 11 of its 
series Studies in Biblical Theology, a small volume by 
Eduard Nielsen. This book, Oral Tradition, contains 
translations of three articles previously published in Den- 
mark, dealing with the place of oral tradition among ancient 
Eastern peoples, and in particular among the Israelites, 
and showing how the new method of study may be applied 
to Old Testament writings. The book is not easy reading 
for the general reader, but for those who are interested in 
Old Testament criticism and wish to know something of 
the newer tendencies it will serve as an introduction, and 
whet the appetite for a fuller account of the conclusions of 
these scholars. 


It might be added that the rejection of the older critical 
methods and results does not mean a return to literalist 
‘fundamentalism,’ and that the account here given by no 
means brings conviction that the results of the older criti- 
cism can be discarded. 


| A 
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Sursum Corda 
MORAL PLUCK 


‘““ Go in this thy might. Have not I sent thee ? 


N the record of revelation and in the record of our own 
experience we become forcibly impressed by the origi- 
nality of God. His instructions come to us seemingly in 
the teeth of every law of prudence and likelihood : his deli- 
verances are wrought out of seeming impossibilities. It 
is this fact I suppose which is at the root of that saying 
which we make use of—‘ when things are at their worst 
they begin to mend.’ God is original. Isaiah exclaimed 
‘with whom took he counsel and who instructed him and 
taught him in the path of judgment and taught him know- 
ledge ?’ He takes counsel with himself and surprises our 
little faith with his resourcefulness. 

Consider the plight of the children of Israel when the 
chariots of Pharaoh are beginning to press them from the 
rear; there is no escape to the right hand or to the left, and 
before them there stretches the wide expanse of the Red 
Sea. ‘The most merciful course seems to be to surrender 
and make peace with Pharaoh. But the word of the Lord 
comes to Moses, clear and confident, ‘Speak with the 
children of Israel that they go forward’ And as they 
went the way opened up. Change of wind? Yes, cer- 
tairly but change of wind coming at the psychological 
moment is no longer a mere change of wind. Another 
factor comes in, and the religious sense of Israel gave the 
right explanation :—God delivered them. 

To the ear of human prudence and calculation the words 
of the angel to Gideon seem almost satirical. ‘ Go in this 
thy might.’ What sort of order is that to give a penniless 
nobody, in face of the 150 thousand Amalekites who have 
come up against Israel? But then we do not live in a 
world which is ruled by mere prudence and calculation : 
but in a world which is shot through and through with the 
spiritual. Weworship a God who can and does interfere in 
individual and national affairs, and who honours moral 
courage. As Samuel Rutherford says, ‘ We have fellow- 
ship with a Lord and master who hath skill to bring up his 
children, and who knows the exact order to give at every 
crisis.’ 

“Go in this thy might.’ Conceive of the situation a 
little more closely. Israel has been for seven years 
oppressed by the children of the East, without any evidence 
that God was remembering them. If they sowed corn, 
they did not reap the harvest : the Midianites flocked down 
and took it all away. Because of the oppression they were 
literally driven to lodge in caves of the mountains ard holes 
of the earth. 

One day an obscure man of the tribe of Mana3seh was 
threshing some wheat which he had saved from the last 


Judges VI, 14. 


raid of the robbers; he is doing it in secret—not at the 
threshing floor but by the winepress. And as his flail 
goes, his thoughts keep pace with it—but they are angry 
thoughts against the treaders down of his people, and 
thoughts tinged with scepticism regarding the mighty 
deliverances wrought by God in the days of old. ‘This 
man is Gideon—a name as yet signifying nothing to his 
countrymen, he is an unknown and an untried man: his 
family is one of the poorest in the whole iribe, and he is 
the least in his father’s house. And he is asked to lead. 
The whole situation seems ridiculous : who would listen to 
this man : what does he know about arms ? how could he 
inspire and influence a nation of serfs dwelling in holes and 
lead them against the hosts of Midian and Amalek ? 

Gideon is a practical man and he feels this : he is a man 
who thinks and who likes evidence. He lays the whole 
position open before the angel. What are his assets ? My 
father’s house has no influence ; Iam the least in that house, 
all that you can count on is myself as I stand, my right arm, 
and my patriotism ; and what is that to carry through this 
great enterprise ? 

I know, answers the Lord, I see it all: but still ‘ go in 
this thy might,’ and deliver Israel—for I am with thee: 
your might is quite sufficient for the immediate part you 
have to play—go and employ it and you will find the way 
opening up before you. 

It is this lesson which God has been trying to teach men 
since the beginning of history—and it is because of our 
slowness in apprehending it that the work of the world and 
of the kingdom does not make more rapid progress—the 
lesson that all achievement is gained by a combination of 
effort and dependence,—‘ go in this thy might, I am with 
thee.’ We think that God's wheels are very slow—that He 
has forgotten—we sit down and wait for him. But does 
it never strike us that all the time God may he waiting 
for us: obstructed by our inertness and our failure to 
perform our part. We have all been given a certain 
amount of might, and unless we go in that might, the 
machinery gets out of gear and we keep back the Kingdom. 
The far off issues are nothing to us in the meantime—we 


Surely I will be with thee.” 


only confuse our minds and incapacitate ourselves for 
action by dwelling on their possibilities : these rest with 
God. But what we do know is our imrnediate duty—and 
if we shirk that through timorousness cr doubt or laziness, 
woe betide us and woe betide the larger venture. 

* Duties are ours, but events are the Lord’s.’ It is ours 
to go in our might. 

Tre Late J. A. Davinson, M.A. 
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Conference of Church Leaders :—Pretoria, 
17th-19th November, 1953 


THE PART TO BE PLAYED BY THE WHITE MAN IN THE APPLICATION OF CHRISTIAN 
PRINCIPLES 


By The Rev. H. M. Agnew 
Mederator of Assembly, the Presbyterian Church of South Africa. 


N a “ Plain Statement of Faith” issued by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of South Africa 

in 1952, the ‘‘ Christian Life” is defined as follows :— 
“Being thus pledged to God’s service and sustained in 
our new Life through the fellowship of His Church, we are 
called to bring others to Christ, and to seek the advance- 
ment of the Kingdom of God. We are called to be lovers 
and helpers of mankind for Christ’s sake, seeking always to 
relieve distress, remove injustice and combat every social 
evil, that the righteous and loving will of God for the 
health and peace of man may finally be done throughout 
the world. This in no way demands that each of us shall 
be called to any specifically religious work, but brings to 
ordinary men and women a sense of vocation whatever be 
their walk of life, and gives to all the assurance that in the 
doing of that work to the best of our ability and with joy 
we can further the divine purpose in the world.” Again, 
in the tenth chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel, verses 25-37, 
Jesus is challenged by a lawyer concerning the mystery of 
eternal life .... “‘ Master, what shall I do to inherit eter- 
nal life ?”’ Jesus replied “ What is written in the law ?” 
“ How readest thou ?”’ The answer of Jesus is worth 
noting. Besides revealing God to man, by example and 
precept, He revealed man to himself and sought to awaken 
a new consciousness in the soul of the lawyer. Now the 
lawyer was able to answer immediately for he was versed 
in the religious traditions of his people. (a) ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
Soul, and with all thy strength, and wich all thy mind, and 
(b) thy neighbour as thyself.” Then with gentle irony, 
the Master posed a problem in the shape of a parable, well 
known to us, in which a Samaritan, one who belonged to a 
despised section of the community, centred as a hero, and 
drew the admission from the lawyer that in his neighbour- 
ly act, the Samaritan had revealed the deeper religious 
fervency. The injunction of Jesus still challenges “ Go, 
and do thou likewise.” It was a slow mission which 
Jesus maintained, to break down age old prejudices and to 
awaken within hearts a new quality of life. He revealed 
God in the everyday affairs of life; in the acceptance of 
conditions as they were, and in challenging the people of 
His day to place God first in their thoughts and plans for 
the future. He was consistent in His ministry and be- 
cause of His consistency, He had to face grave opposition 


and even hatrec, which eventually set up the ordeal of 
Calvary. Jesus appealed to the inherent qualities in the 
soul of man, and, directed by God, He did not appeal in 
vain. What a stupendous courage and faith He revealed 
at Calvary, when He entrusted the development of His 
Kingdom to His immediate disciples! These stolid 
disciples, often quarrelling among themselves concerning 
personal status, puzzled often by the action of their Leader, 
yet following because of His Personality and upheld by his 
Gethsemane tested them, and the 
definite indications of an approaching Calvary led to 
their desertion of Him. They knew the outstanding 
promises of the Old Testament; found comfort in the 
knowledge of a Creator God who had led their people and 
sustained them through all their vicissitudes. They knew 
the great messages from the chosen leaders and Prophets. 
That age long statement “The Eternal God is thy refuge 
and underneath are the everlasting arms ;’’ they knew the 
history of their people and the growing moral conscious- 
ness which the Prophets emphasised in their denunciation 
of the evils of their day ; and honoured the statement of 
Micah (VI. 8) “He hath shewed thee, O man, what is 
good ; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with Thy 
God?” ‘They had those inherent qualities in their souls 
to which the Master could make His appeal, in spite of their 
many frailties. At Calvary they accepted the widespread 
verdict of that day, and retreated in fear and frustrated in 
mind. It was to that frustrated fearful group that Christ 
appeared and sent them forth on a world-wide mission. 
And they began, of all places, at Jerusalem, the scene of 
their defeat, and we read that they went forth with joy! A 
new quality of life possessed them and they went forth 
with a great abandon, above fear and with a certainty of 
Paul later 
described such a transformation as “ Christ in me.” 

We stand convicted by the history of the early Christian 
Church that ‘‘ We are the only Bible the careless world will 
read, 

We are the sinners’ Gospel, we are the scoffers’ creed, 

We are the Lord’s last message, given in word and deed. 
We realise the tremendous importance of those patient 
days of training the twelve, and the reason of His trust in 
the eleven to go forth to proclaim His Gospel. 


physical nearness. 


voice and action which was convincing. 


” 


We con- 
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trast the old dispensation when Samson prayed to God for 
strength to avenge the loss of his sight, and the prayer of 
Stephen when being stoned, he made his prayer a plea for 
forgiveness on those who were stoning him. 

I submit that the individual is the “‘ Church writ large.” 
Our Non-European neighbours are imitative and they 
draw their conception of God from our daily witness. In 
our Churches we have a heavy task in training our 
membership to glorify the Church in their daily witness. 

What are the lines which we should stress? I suggest 

(a) A return to the injunction of the shorter Catechism 
‘““ Man’s chief end is to glorify God, and to enjoy Him 
forever.” We must place first things first and in- 
culcate the order of our thinking and doing as God 
first, and then our duty, inspired by Christ—the living 
Christ. God revealed by Christ is sovereign for the 
individual and the State. 

(b) The Christian witness must not be strained or 
based on a formal presentation, but natural daily living 
on the standard of Christ’s teaching. Christ accepted 
the environment of His day, and He entrusted His 
gospel to His Church to accept the conditions of the 
time, and work as leaven in the lump. 

(c) In practical fashion this wou/d mean the acts of 
thoughtful kindness to one’s servants and employees, 
in home, office and workshop. Such practical and 
thoughtful kindness will build a bridge of friendship 
and trust, and will create a spirit of trust and friend- 
ship which will break down the suspicion of distrust 
and the feeling that they are being used as tools for 
selfish ends. We must regard the Non-European as 
children of God, the Father of all. 

(d) ‘To this end we must be prepared to receive the 
gift of God’s Holy Spirit, i.e. to yield ourselves to 
Christ. ‘The direction in the Bible is repentance, 
acceptance of God’s Spirit and an ever expanding 
fellowship. In our preaching, teaching and witness 
there must be the note of conviction. 

(e) Testimony—As a student I took part in a religious 
campaign organised by the students of the Theologi- 
cal Colleges and the Universities of Scotland at the 
close of the 1914-1918 war. The area covered was in 
a mining town, torn by labour strikes at the time. We 
accepted camping conditions gladly for we were 
earnest and enthusiastic. At the end of the second 
day, we were disappointed by the result of the 
campaign. Opposition was organised ayainst us, and 
we were sadly disturbed by interrupters. hat 
evening, we received a visit from the late Professor 
James Moffat who listened patiently to our story, and 
then asked us what was the theme of our message, 
We gave him a list of the subjects we had taken, many 
of them shaped along the line of our special study at 
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College. Again he iistened patiently, and said 
“ Gentlemen, tell them what Christ has done for you.” 
We followed his advice and we marvelled at the 
results. Gone were prejudices which had surround- 
ed us, and the simple testimony, free from argument, 
carried the day. We should not argue about Christ, 
we must live Him. 

So far, we have emphasised the part played by the in- 
dividual and the appeal of God to the individual, but what 
about our message, to the community ? ‘The individual 
in Christ must find expression in fellowship. ‘That 
fellowship must be united in voice and expressive of the 
mind of God in Christ. I.et us consider the basic aim of 
all lay making. Law is a spiritual ideal. One cannot see 
it or handle it .. and its ideal is to emphasise the spiritual 
force in a community. After all, the dynamic features of 
our everyday life are spiritual .. faith, no business could 
evist for twenty-four hours without faith ; love .. no home 
or sacred relationship can succeed without love; hope .. 
no individual or group of individuals can make progress 
without a hope which gives purpose to everyday life. 
“Faith, hope, love, these three, but the greatest of these is 
love.” Now, no nation or community can live without 
the recognition by the individual of a moral standard and 
with the passing of the years, and the progress of the com- 
munity creating new standards of thought and achieve- 
ment, the moral standard of the community rises. ‘lhe 
individual moves more quickly than the mass, so that in 
the community progress is not swift. The function of the 
Christian therefore is to be alert and analyse those trends 
of thought, which will u'timately find expression in statutes 
and which will indicate the standard of morality for a 
community, and call for a united voice from a Christian 
fellowship which will have the prophetic note “‘ Thus 
saith the Lord.” The Christian is cne who, living in 
Christ is not troubled by the average moral standard of a 
community, because his normal everydav life is lived on a 
higher standard, inspired by the living Christ. The 
Church is the channel for the expression of this spirit. 

“Thus saith the Lord” .. to gain the attenticn of the 
community, we must be certain that we proclaim the voice 
of the Lord and to that end we must have entered His 
Council-Chamber and found communion with Him. 
There is no authority in all the world like the word of the 
living God, even when it comes through the mouths of 
such strange people as some of His prophets are ; but the 
prophet who has no message, yet is still very keen on 
having the authority of a prophet, is a great danger in all 
ages, perhaps especially in our own. 

Moreover, it must always be remembered that it does 
not make a thing true for our majorities to agree upon it. 
Truth, authority, conviction, will depend upon the fact 


that we know and can speak the will of God. But if the 
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people of Christ were willing to seck it, and seek it together, 
they might find, and find close to them, that living word 
which would make them able to be a guide to their genera- 
tion. he Church, which is the body of Christ, would 
then be akle to take the p!ace of the watchman and to warn 
the nation with nu uncertain voices with regard to the Ways 
that are not good, as well as te show forth those great 
visions which are intended to be the inspiretion ef us all. 

Our study must take into account our place among the 
nations of the world. The emphasis of world relation- 
ship has changed rapidly within the life time of most of us. 
With advancing years, mainly by the progress of scientific 
discovery, world relationship is of more vital importance 
than ever. Let us remember that our field of work is 
eventually the world for Christ, although our immediate 
centre is “* Jerusalem.” At present there are varied stand- 
ards promulgated, but for us, a so-called Christian nation, 
our standard is Jesus Christ. I dare to think that when 
Sir Winston Churchill met President Roosevelt at the 
historic meeting towards the end of the last war, if, in that 
document known as the Atlantic Charter, the appeal of 
God had been particularly defined as the God of Jesus 
Christ, (Churchill and Roosevelt were leaders of nations, 
accepted as Christian Nations) a greater influence would 
have emerged. As Christians, dedicated to a ministry, 
above prejudice and fear, and empowered and inspired by 
the Living Christ, we must be alert to give our message 
with conviction and the assurance that it is the voice of 
God for our day. There must be unity, and represent 
soundly the very spirit of Christ. We have to gain the 
trust of the people and exercise a wise tolerance. In 
settled days, there must be fewer opportunities for state 
interference and yet there must be a close liaison between 
the representatives of the State and the channel by hich 
organised Christianity is expressed. 

In 1934 a movement was initiated by the Supreme 
Court of one of our Churches which found expression in 
the following resolution. ‘‘ That this Court resolves to 
open negotiations with ali the other Christian Churches of 
the Union of South Africa with a view to the formation of 
a National Advisory Council, representative of the Ministry 
and laymen of the Churches, which will direct, unify and 
express the mind of the Churches on all questions regard- 
ing the spiritual welfare of the nation.” This resolution 
received the support of our political leaders, men who had 
dedicated their lives to the welfare of the State, and recog- 
nised in it, the beginnings of a new possibility. At this 
time, other minds were moving along similar lines, and the 
formation of the Christian Council, set it in the back- 
ground. It was only fair to give the Christian Council a 
free field. I feel, however, that to be effective, an organt- 
sation must have the authority of the Church. The idea 
behind the mind of the mover of the resolution was that an 
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examination of the resolutions of the various Churches on 
the moral issues confronting our country revealed an 
underlying unity but that, because the pronouncements 
were individual, they created little stir in the community. 
‘The proposed Council wou!d be asked to meet twice a year, 
the first meeting prior to the annual meetings of the 
Supreme Courts, to make a survey of the outstanding 
needs of our country and to formulate a document 
suggesting guidance, which would be sent to the different 
Churches. ‘he second meeting would analyse and 
collate those resolutions of the Churches on which there 
was unity of mind and the result given to the people. Such 
an experiment of course was never tried, but I submit that 
there are possibilities in it worthy of our examination, 

We return, however, to the first demand on the Church, 
to make sure that the membership is made to understand 
what was the religion of Jesus Christ Himself, and to 
follow the witness of the early Christian Church, to reveal 
in our daily living the power of Christ in us. 

“ Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget .. lest we forget!” 


Ndalikhenketha elaseNtla (A Long Journey Up- 
Country), by C. A. W. Sigila (Lovedale Press, 2/6). 

This travel story reads like a romance, but yet in all 
detail is an actual description of events that happened to 
the author when he set out from his home in the Ciskei 
to the Northern Cape and the Orange Free State in search 
of his paternal uncle who was employed as a farm servant 
in the districts of the Free State bordering on the Orange 
Kiver. The author continued his journev into the Trans- 
vaal. He gives a clear picture of the relationship between 
the Bantu and their Boer farm employers. 

The book contains a number of hair-breadth escapes 
from death, but the author is dispassionately factual, and 
assumes the attitude of an onlooker at his own events. 
‘Lhe style is a happy balance between the prolixity of T. B. 
Soga and the simplicity of H. M. Ndawo. The Xhosa 
idiom is admirable for its variety and freshness. The 
events described are fresh and original, being unlike those 
of any other novel or book ir Xhosa. The Look con- 
stantly upholds Christian family ideals. 

For its romantic charm, sobriety and decency it is well 
worth a place in Xhosa literature for perusal by ordinary 
people and as a school text book for Standards V or VI 
and the Junior Certificate classes. 

DD: ta} 
* * * * 

We cannot keep what we will not give to others, 
whether it be education, self-respect, liberty, or 
civilisation itself. —A. Every, 
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New Books 


South African Explorers: selected and introduced by Eric 

Axelson. Oxford University Press, 346 pp. 55/6. 

Since the Second World War there has been a quicken- 
ing of world interest in the affairs of the African continent 
in view of the unrest due to the deterioration of relations 
between Black and White, a movement associated in some 
areas with so-called African Nationalism. One result of 
this revived interest has been the production of books 
providing a background to the present scene. {[n regard 
to the South African picture the majority of these books 
rely for their information upon histories which rest largely 
upon the researches of the pioneer of South African 
History, ‘heal, and hence the information conveyed is, in 
many cases, out of date. A fuller understanding of, and 
sympathy with, presence day affairs undoubtedly results 
from a knowledge of past events, and it is a pity that at this 
vital juncture of South African History the groundwork, 
in the form of monographs by competent scholars, has still 
to be done to enable some future historian to write a History 
of South Africa which will be able, inthe words of Professor 
J. S. Marais, “to stand beside the important works of 
European and American scholarship.” 

An example of how a one-sided picture of history may 
prevail may be found in the history of the Eastern Frontier 
of the Cape Colony. No thorough investigation into the 
activities of the Glasgow and Wesleyan missionaries along 
the Frontier was undertaken until fairly recently when a 
revived interest became apparent. Several books on 
missionary activity have appeared, but there is much 
groundwork still to be done. 
result in a changing viewpoint about the nature of Black- 
White contact in the area where such contact was respon- 
sible for much which one experiences to-day. 

But until the future generation of historians can produce 


Such investigations must 


authoritative works, supplement his 
knowledge wherever possible by going to the records, the 


manuscript documents, and the published writings of the 


everyman must 


early travellers and explorers, many of whom were mission- 
aries. In the former connection the work of the Archives 
Commission in publishing hitherto comparatively in- 
accessible manuscripts is to be commended. ‘The Oxford 
University Press has made a contribution towards the latter 
with the publication of South Africun Explorers, extracts 
selected and introduced by Eric Axelson. In bringing to 
the general public some of the writings of travellers and 
explorers, writings which, by virtue of the fact that they 
are comparatively rare today, are difficult to come by, a 
real service has been rendered. A need has been filled 
and a high standard set for future publications. 

South African Explorers, an O.U.P. World’s Classics 
publication, neatly presents twenty-one extracts in some- 


thing Iess than three hundred and fifty pages. Each 

extract is prefaced by a résumé of biographical details of 

the author and an indication as to the context of the excerpt. 

In the words of the compiler “‘ an attempt has been made 

to strike a balance between achievement and expression, to 

quote explorations of significance from the works that have 

enjoyed a wide appeal.”’ The short introduction is a 

masterly survey of the activities of the forerunners of White 

expansion to the Zambesi. 

The variety of fare is not disappointing. Sparrman, 
Barrow, Burchell, Campbell, Fynn, Moffat, Livingstone 
and Selous are amongst the writers presented and descrip- 
tions range from Joao Dos Santos’ sketch of Sofala and 
Livingstone’s description of the Victoria Falls to pen 
pictures of the life and habits of the Hottentots and Bush- 
men by Sparrman and Barrow. It is regrettable, but un-— 
avoidable, that no scenes of Bantu life along the Eastern 
Frontier are included. There are several reasons for 
this, the main one being that the land of the Bantu was not 
explored in the sense that Livingstone explored the North. 
Blocked by the solid mass of the Bantu towards the end of 
the eighteenth century the Eastward thrust of White 
penetration flowed North-East and Northward, and 
Caffraria was left to the casual observers rather than to 
explorers who were, in any case, more often than not, as” 
Dr. Axelson points out, “ men of action rather than men 
of letters.’’ Slow penetration by missionaries, traders and 
colonists reduced the infiltration into Caffraria to a rather 
prosaic affair when compared with the more epic marches 
of the Northern pioneers. 

An appreciation of the way of life of the aboriginal 
tribes at the time of the coming of the White Man must 
widen one’s understanding of the roots of contemporary 
problems, and this reasonably priced and neat little volume 
should thus be found on every South African bookshelf. 
By its own merit it should eventually find a niche in the 
syllabi for the teaching.of English and History in secondary 
schools where it will be of infinite value in introducing to 
scholars historical characters who deserve a place among 
the literary men, as well as presenting to them, in an 
attractive manner, the stuff of which history is made. ~ 

D. WILLIAMs. 
* * * * 

Joseph Williams and the Pioneer Mission to the 
South-Eastern Bantu, by Rev. Basil Holt, m.a., B.D. 
(The Lovedale Historical Series No. 1. 
Press : 12/6). 

Within four miles of Fort Beaufort, on the way to Kat- 
berg, the traveller will find an enclosure which contains a 
massive tombstone telling that it is the resting-place of 
Rev. Joseph Williams, the first missionary to bring his wife 
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and family among the South-Eastern Bantu. It is a touch- 
ing relic of an earlier day. Williams arrived at the spot in 
1816 and died through ill-health and disheartenment in 
1818. One of the most poignant pages of missionary 
history is the account which Dr. John Philip reproduced 
in his Research in South Africa from Mrs. Williams’ journal 
of her husband’s death and burial. 


Williams has been a somewhat enigmatic figure. He was 
a man of little education—even magistrates and other 
officials had little education in those far-back days—but 
he wielded a universal influence in his brief career at the 
Kat River. Ntsikana and Chief Ngqika felt his power. 
Dr. Philip declared that the power of God rested upon him 
to such an extent that he had shaken the land under his 
ministrations, particularly his prayers. One of the Bantu 
declared that when Williams lifted up his hands every man 
saw that he had hold of heaven and brought it upon earth. 
Nggqika, after hearing him, went to the bush to weep and 
pray. ‘he whole country appeared to be on the brink of 
a great moral and religious change. The people whom he 
had gathered about him continued after his death to meet 
together to instruct each other and to worship God. When 
Williams’ successor, Rev. John Brownlee, arrived he found 
these people waiting, so that when the first services of 
Baptism and Communion were held in the Tyumie Valley 
six of the seven admitted to church membership declared 
that they had received their first serious impressions under 
the ministry of Williams. 


When he died his widow left the Kat Valley with the 
greatest reluctance. She later became the wife of the Rev. 
Adam Robson of the London Missionary Society, and 
actually lived until 16th January, 1879, dying at the 
advanced age of ninety-one. The most of her life was 
spent in Port Elizabeth where her second husband was a 
minister. 


It has long been the wish of the reviewer that the story 
of Williams and his wife should be told in full, and this 
has now been done by the Rev. Basil Holt. Mr. Holt has 
carried on much original research, not only in the district 
where Williams laboured, but in the Government archives 
at Cape Town and in Livingstone House, the headquarters 
of the London Missionary Society in London. ‘Thus we 
can follow Williams and his wife throughout their romantic 
and self-sacrificing career. ‘Thanks to the industry of the 
author, everything that one can wish to know of these 
pioneers in the missionary cause has been revealed and set 
down in attractive fashion. It is a well-written, thorough, 
entrancing volume. 


It is the purpose of the Lovedale Press to publish from 
time to time volumes dealing with missionary history, 
especially the biographies of missionaries, obscure and 
famous, whose life and work ought not to be forgotten. 
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This volume is the first of “The Loyedale Historical 
Series.” 
R.H.W.S. 
* * % % 

Church and State from Constantine to Theodosius, 

(SGML. Press,.7/G). 

Prof. S. L. Greenslade of Durham deals briefly and 
lucidly with intricate matters, and shows the relevance 
to our own age of the problems that beset the early 
Church. With regard to the tendency, after the con- 
version of Constantine had revolutionized the position, to 
regard the Christian Emperor as the divinely appointed 
protector of the Church, the author makes it clear that 
absolutism was the spirit of the age, and that everyone 
thought of religion as an essential part of the life of a State, 
and of the well-being of the State as depending on the due 
performance of religious rites; so that, now that the 
Emperor was a Christian, both he and the Church simply 
assumed that he would play a prominent part in its affairs. 
“Then the disunion of the Church caused the State to take 
sides,” one party in the Church was driven into opposition 
to the Emperor, and there arose “a dualistic theory of 
Church and State, with distinct spheres of activity and 
responsibility to God.” ‘lhe dualism has always proved 
unstable, tending either to ‘“ Caesaro-papalism”’ or to an 
equally undesirable ascendancy of Church over State, 
such as developed on a grand scale in the mediaeval 
Papacy. ‘This book offers no ready-made solution to 
the problem, but recognizes the difficulties posed on the 
one har:d by the benevolence, and on the other by the in- 
creasing totalitarianism, of the modern State. The author 
concludes that we are driven back upon some kind of 
dualism, but ‘“‘ it must not be too doctrinaire . . . we must 
always be ready for a change in the existing relations, and 
not cling to past forms which may not be principles.” 

The book is attractively produced, and has some useful 
tables of dates. 

J.R; 
% % % % 

These Words shall be in thine Heart. (The United 
Society for Christian Literature, London, 96 pp. 2s. 6d.) 
This book of Sunday School lessons is the first of a series 

of five books of Sunday School lessons for African children, 

aged 9 to 14 years and upwards. Each book provides 36 

lessons and the whole series will provide 88 lessons from 

the Gospels, 32 from the first century of the Christian 
church and 60 from the Oid Testament. 

After the aim of each lesson is stated, the story from the 
Bible is told in simple English and hints are given on the 
application of the lesson. Some form of expression work 
is also suggested. The forms of expression work do not 
require apparatus and they often link up with the devo- 
tional exercises of the Sunday School. 
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This book is heartily recommended to missionaries who 
have been able to persuade their Sunday School teachers 
to follow a course of lessons throughout the year. 


GO... 


Social Welfare Work in Jamaica, by Roger Morier, 

(UNESCO. 166 pp. 7/6). 

This is one of UNESCO’s field studies on projects in 
Fundamental Education. Its writer is on the staff of the 
Department of Social Work at McGill University, Canada. 

Jamaica’s Social Welfare Committee dates back under 
various forms to 1937, having begun as a limited liability 
company. Its story is a most interesting one and its 
achievement in the face of a host of difficulties is very 
considerable. The fact that it has a reasonably long history 
as such bodies go, together with the wide range of its 
activities, helps to make this study of it of value to social 
workers generally. 

% % * * 
Ikamva lethu, by Rev. D. Z. Dyafta, (Lovedale Press, 

This is an interesting little novel. 
incident is the T'yhumie valley and Lushington. Members 
of the Gwala clan are “ red” and illiterate. When they 
receive letters they take them to the educated people to 
find out what news such letters convey. It dawns on them 
that their affairs, which should be treated with strict privacy, 
become the public property of the village. Eventually 
they decide on sending a boy to school. Although not a 
brilliant student he ultimately attains his teacher’s certificate. 
Later he tells his father he wants to marry. ‘This upsets 
members of the clan, for it was against their practice that 
the initiative should be taken by a young man, and, to crown 
all, to make his own choice of the bride. At length this 
young teacher marries this woman of his choice. It is a 


The scene of the 


fascinating story. 
B.B.M. 
* * * * 
Bible Windows. Ivor Powell, (Marshall Morgan & 

Scott 180 pp. 8’6). 

The ‘“‘ Man from Wales ”’ has collated eighty-five brief 
stories suitable for sermon illustration. ‘They are grouped 
under three main headings; Gospel Illustrations ; the 
Christian Life, and General Iliustrations. Some of the 
stories are drawn from his wide experience as an evangelist 
in many lands. Others are well known but are included 
because of their value as illustrations. Mr. Powell in- 
cludes an instructive chapter on the “art of illustrating a 
sermon,” and also some stories suitable for very young 
children. Three of these latter concern the doings of the 
same small boy, and Mr. Powell believes that a minister 
could build up quite a long series in this way with profit, so 
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that as he says ‘‘ the smallest listener will wait expectantly 
for the continuation of their serial.’”’ ‘The only danger 
one envisages is that the book may become so popular with 


the laity that the minister’s copy becomes useless ! 
Joe De Mack: 


LOVEDALE NOTES 


Mr. O. B. Bull—Mr. Bull, Joint Editor of the Outlook, 
left Cape Town on 10th September on a brief visit to 
England. We wish for him a pleasant stay with his rela- 
tives there and a safe return home in November. 


Death of Mr. J. W. Williamson, C.A. 

We regret to record the passing, at the very end of 
August, of the man who, without a break, acted as Auditor 
to the Institution for fifty years. He acted also as Hon- 
ary Auditor to the Church of Scotland South Africa 
Mission Council. We shall miss the annual visits of this 
genial personality in his vintage car. The Institution and 
the Mission Council were represented at the funeral, to 
conyey their deepest sympathy to his widow and daughters. 


Bantu Education Act. 

Special meetings of the Staff and of the Governing 
Council in connection with the above Act have been held 
during the past month. At the latter meeting, the unani- 
mity of view in regard to policy was noteworthy. 


Training School Exams. 

A further twenty-one students have passed the N.P.H. 
supplementary examinations. This brings the percent- 
age passes for 1953 up to 91 for the men and 90 for the 
girls, 


Educational Visit to East London. 

Travelling overnight on the Thursday and back on the 
Friday, well over 100 students of the Training School and 
apprentices spent a memoravle day in East London on 17th 
September. Accompanied by several members of the 
Staff, they visited various places of educational interest, 
including the Museum, the Aquarium, and the Docks. 
The highlight of the day, however, was the visit, by cour- 
tesy of the officials of the Union-Castle Line, to the 
Capetown Castle. Refreshments were served to the party 
in the first-class dining saloon, with the Ship’s Orchestra 
providing music. ‘The students reciprocated by singing 
several items, including the Bantu National Anthem. 


Miss J. W. Coombs. 

As we go to press, we have received word that Miss 
Jessie W. Coombs, who was so long associated with the 
work of Lovedale, passed away in Washington, United 
States, on 9th September. We hope to refer more fully 
to her career next month. 


